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A STANDARD OF ART MEASUREMENT 

PART II 

COMPOSITION 

By F. Wellington Ruckstuhl 

See 'page 397 



IN the last chapter I discussed the first of the six 
1 elements of art power, conception: that is — the 
high or low plane on which a subject, once chosen, 
may be conceived. I said in substance that no work 
of art can enter the category of great art unless 
it is technically of a high order, unless its crafts- 
manship indicates that its author was an accom- 
plished workman; but that then, when the work- 
manship of the work reveals a first class craftsman, 
if the drawing, movement and surface-technique 
are of a high order, then the question of the rela- 
tive dignity and nobility of the subject and the ele- 
vation of the spirit in which the subject is conceived 
become the most important ; and that, once the sub- 
ject and the conception of how it should be ex- 
pressed is established, the artist, in all the arts, be- 
gins the real work of expressing the subject. I also 
said that, while originality, beneficence and expres- 
sive power should be the first care in the conceiving 
of a subject, the highest and ultimate object in 
every work intended to be a great work of art is not 
originality, but beauty. This beauty may be 
either picturesque and amusing, graceful and de- 
light-giving, or sublime and exalting, in varying 
degrees. 

Now this beauty, whatever be its nature, depends 
principally upon the COMPOSITION, which let us now 
discuss : 

Composition is the second element of art power. 
It is a subject that has given rise to much dispute 
among artists and critics; and to please these one 
might be tempted to go into the theme extensively. 
But, as I am writing principally for the layman 
alone and students, I shall notice only the salient 
and most important phases of the subject. 

Most of the beauty of the work of art results 
from its composition — of lines, forms and colors; 
that is, a given subject may be rendered with a 
wonderful amount of expression and painting-skill 
and yet be devoid of emotion-stirring beauty. Now 
this beauty depends mostly upon the arrangement 
of its lines. Some men say No! it depends upon 
color. Says John C. van Dyke: "As a matter of 
fact there is no such thing in nature as line. Ob- 
jects may appear in strong relief when seen against 
the opposing backgrounds, or they may be so 
blended as to be almost imperceptible; they may 
have a round edge, a square edge or a flat edge; 
but the supposed line is nothing more than the 
distinction between different colors. A human hand 
resting across the front of a black coat may appear 
to have its sharp outline; but this is because of the 
contrast between the coloring of the flesh and the 
coloring of the cloth." 

This is strange thinking. For while it is true 
that there are few lines upon the surface of objects 
in nature, it is not true that there are no such 
lines. A horse's mane is full of lines, so is a striped 
tulip, so is a leaf and the hollow of a man's hand. 
But it is true that what we call lines in nature 
are, as a rule, only the contours or edges of forms. 
But then, to represent those forms in art, lines are 



absolutely necessary. Van Dyke recognises this 
also, for he continues: "Still, we need not push 
that point too far, for, in the art of painting, 
line may be said to have a real existence and 
and its correct drawing is certainly of importance. 
"But then" he continues "the statement that this 
is primary and all other features secondary or 
subordinate to it is only one of those extravagant 
assertions which occasionally emanate from parti- 
san lips." This is more strange thinking. For" 
it is absolutely true that in all objective art the 
line is King, as I said before, and that all else is 
positively of secondary importance compared to it. 

The proof of this is that our enjoyment of a 
great picture is scarcely less in a good etching or 
a good engraving of a painted picture than in the 
picture itself. The additional enjoyment that we 
get from the beauty of the color is so small that 
it needs hardly to be quarrelled over. Especial- 
ly is this true of such pale and unobtrusive, al- 
most spiritual, color as we find in the "Sistine 
Madonna" as it appears in the Dresden Gallery. 
The color there is so very delicate and unobtrusive 
that the picture is, at first, a great disappointment 
since popular copies made of it are highly colored. 
And we do not get over this disappointment until 
we realize that, with marvellous intuition, and in 
order to bring out the God-hood of the Christ- 
Child, and the semi-divinity and spirituality of the 
Madonna, Raphael subdued his color — spiritualized 
it — so as to reduce the sensuous element to a min- 
imum so as to invest the whole atmosphere of the 
picture with a spiritual quality. That this was 
his object seems to be undeniable. For any one 
who ever has seen the wonderful richness and bril- 
liancy of color in his "Sposalizio" in Milan and 
others I could mention will admit that he was one 
of the greatest "colorists" of all time — when the 
subject required or allowed of his letting himself 
loose in color. The same is true of many other 
great paintings. 

Per contra, in the photographs of the modern 
color-orgies of Monticelli, Monet and of the other 
impressionists we lose the enjoyment their color 
gives to such an extent that, as pictures, they cease 
to exist for us because of the lack of agreeableness 
of line composition. They may have beauty of color 
but they lack beauty of pattern. 

Finally in a statue, which depends entirely upon 
the fine lines of its contour for its beauty, color 
plays no role at all, and if introduced, actually 
materializes it by diminishing its spirituality. 

And what of the beauty of the colorless "art- 
photograph" and lithograph of nature's beauties 
in which we have only patterns of lines and masses 
of light and shade? The fact is, without lines in 
a work of art all would be a mere fog — and a fog 
takes on form only when enclosed in lines or pat- 
terns of lines.- The eye follows the line, it cannot 
follow color. With a line we can guide the eyes 
at will; we can amusingly jostle the eyes hither 
and thither; we can delightfully cradle them and 
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we can lift them to awe-inspiring heaven. The line 
controls the eye — by directing it. Van Dyke him- 
self admits this on page 39 of his "Art for Art's 
Sake" and destroys his whole theory of the rela- 
tive value of Line and Color, when on page 202 
of this same book he says: "Painting is not unlike 
the drama in this respect. The attention is caught 
by the converging lines, lights and colors, and is 
directed toward one point of interest." Only lines 
can direct ! The power of color to do this is, after 
all, so small that it is almost a negligable quan- 
tity. Hence the remark of one of the defenders 
of line in the Paris Ecole des Beaux- Arts: "Line 
is absolute, color is relative," quoted and questioned 
by Van Dyke, is absolutely true. 

Of course in a painting of a basket of fish or 
of onions which are painted only to show an iri- 
descent brilliance of color, line becomes secondary 
in importance, above all when the painter is bent 
on making merely a "painter's painting" and not 
on making an effective and impressive composition. 
The line is, of course, secondary when Monet paints 
a fantastic, badly drawn riot of color and calls it: 
"Cathedral of Rouen" — a color orgy, but a trivial 
work of art. 

There are Laws in Composition and there are 
Rules. 

To lay down a lot of petty rules on composition 
is not my purpose. The reader will find a mass 
of entertaining talk on that subject in the text 
books on Composition. Moreover most of the petty 
rules of composition can be violated by a man of 
genius, who may, notwithstanding, produce a fine 
thing. But if a man wishes to produce a really 
great and defectless work of art, he will have to 
obey certain fundamental laws. Let us discuss 
ten of these laws. 

The First law of composition is this: If we wish 
to make a Picturesque work of art we must intro- 
duce a lot of angular lines and masses accompanied 
by a certain disorder which — because the angular 
lines shock and jostle about the eye — arouse in us 
emotions bordering on Mirth. 

The Second law is: If we wish to produce a 
Graceful work, we must use a lot of serpentine 
lines accompanied by Order. The graceful lines stir 
our emotions of delight by cradling our eyes back 
and forth in a pleasing, delight-giving way. 

The Third law is: If we wish to produce a 
Sublime or monumental work of art, we must use 
pyramidal lines and masses accompanied by Order. 
The chief power of the Sublime is to emotion us 
into a state of awe, our highest possible emotion. 
This depends, I repeat, principally upon the ar- 
rangement of the lines and masses in a pyramidal 
or triangular manner. This arrangement at first 
draws the eyes rapidly from the lower angles of the 
pyramid up to its apex, and finally, they are forced 
up beyond the apex into the Infinite. It is this up- 
ward projecting power of a pyramidal mass, which 
gives to a work so arranged that monumental qual- 
ity which we find in a sublime mountain like the 
Matterhorn, and which lifts us heavenward, wheth- 
er we will or no. It dominates us. Color can only 
help this lifting power, but alone, cannot so affect 
us. 

Besides this pyramidal design, in addition to 
the power of lifting the mind to the apex of the 
pyramid and forcing it beyond the triangle, has 



another quality: that of attracting the mind back 
to its apex no matter in what other direction the 
mind may wish to wander. Hence whenever this 
pyramidalization is omitted in a picture the mind 
wanders about aimlessly in a sort of maze which 
is the reverse of awe-inspiring or high-emotion- 
stirring. 

For a complete exposition of these three laws 
see my chapter on "What is the Essence of all 
Beauty?" in the November issue. A fine example 
of the effect of the omission of the pyramidaliza- 
tion I spoke of is Breughel's picture of "Christ 
Bearing the Cross" (Fig 1, page 401). Here we 
observe an absence of all triangulation, and there- 
fore also of concentration of interest. The result 
is that we are merely intellectually interested in 
certain parts of the picture. It does not vigorously 
stir your emotions to a high degree of delight 
or awe. We wander about in the picture as in an 
auction house; we are not compelled to do anything, 
we are not dominated as we always are by a pyra- 
midal mass or mountain and we love the domination 
of a reposeful power. 

In this picture the composition is very childish. 
It is a puzzle. When my boy saw this picture he 
asked: "But where is Christ and the Cross?" This 
work has some fine color in it, and some clever 
painting, but it is certainly not a sublime creation. 
Its ineffectiveness is due entirely to its lack of 
concentration of interest. 

The Fourth law is: Unity of Thought. That is— 
there must not be two or more pictures or subjects 
in one work. In Memling's "Passion" (Fig. 2, 
page 401) we have an example of fourteen pictures 
in one. It is a mere curio. Because the mind, af- 
fronted by so many pictures, with such a Macaroni 
of small figures, has its attention instead of fo- \ 
cused and economized so scattered that it wanders 
about in a jungle, and the soul is not lifted and 
emotioned, because the picture, being more like a 
panorama, turns the most solemn epic in history 
into an almost comic performance. 

The Fifth law is : Concentration of Effects. That 
is, every work of art to be a success must have a 
central point of interest. Whatever helps to direct 
the eye to that central point of interest is good, 
and whatever tends to draw the mind away from 
that central point is bad and must be suppressed. 
The central point of every single statue is the face, 
and the central point of every composition of sev- 
eral figures is the main figure. 

A brilliant example of the violation of this law 
is furnished by Velasquez's "Surrender of Breda" 
(page 397) . Here we have a scene in which a 
very important act is being performed : Justin of 
Nassau, the defender of Breda, is surrendering 
the keys of the city to the Marquis of Spinola, 
the Spanish general. On one side are the Span- 
iards and on the other the Dutch generals. This 
act is so important that it is certain that the 
curiosity, innate in human nature, would have 
forced every spectator at that scene to rivet his 
eyes on the two central figures; occasion and ac- 
tion were too important for this not to have oc- 
curred. But what did Velasquez do? He put 
twenty-two spectators in the . picture, only six of 
whom may be said to be looking even in the direc- 
tion of the main actors in the drama! and only 
four of them look directly at the centre of interest, 
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while three of these four are in profile and in 
shadow. So that in reality only one man of the 
whole twenty-two is looking intently at the main 
actors in the great drama! 

As a composition it is poor. Most of the men, 
instead of looking at General Spinola and listening 
to what he is saying, as would surely have occurred 
in real life, are looking out of the picture as if 
being photographed; as if afraid of failing to have 
their faces, with their best expression, in the pic- 
ture. The result is that Spinola the victor and 
main object in the picture, to celebrate whom the 
picture was painted, does not at all dominate the 
scene to the degree that the purpose of great art 
demands. This purpose as Taine truly says in his 
definition of Art is to "manifest some essential or 
salient, therefore important, idea more clearly and 
more completely than do real objects." Velasquez 
did not manifest Spinola and Justin more com- 
pletely than they would have appeared in real life. 
On the contrary, he made them even less manifest, 
less prominent than they must have appeared in 
real life. In fact we must almost seek for the main 
actors in the picture. Hence the whole composition 
and point of view are false — even if Velasquez in- 
tended the rest of the heads to be merely portraits. 

Since the reader may think me narrow in quot- 
ing this law as laid down by Taine, I will quote 
the same thing from Van Dyke: "Perhaps the most 
reasonable of all the laws of composition is the 
oldest of them all, the law of special prominence, 
which requires the predominance of one or more 
leading objects at the expense of all the other ob- 
jects in the picture." 

Velasquez's composition is original and bold, and 
the painting, as painting, very fine. But this scat- 
tering of the spectator's attention in all directions 
away from the centre of interest and dominating 
motive of the picture is a defect so great that it 
takes the picture out of the category of perfectly 
composed works of art. For it destroys one of the 
fundamental aims of all truly great composition in 
art — repose. 

What saves the picture is the splendid group in 
the centre, which can best be appreciated by laying 
a piece of paper across both ends of the picture, 
so as to cut off the disturbing elements. The Cas- 
tilian benignancy with which Spinola puts his hand 
on Justin's shoulder and leans forward, as if to 
say to a brave fellow-soldier whom he has been 
ordered by his king to defeat at the chess game 
of war: "I am sorry, old fellow, that I have won; 
but I trust we will still be good friends," is a mas- 
terpiece of expression, and in this respect the 
greatest piece of work Velasquez ever did. Had 
he not marred his picture by ignoring the law of 
convergence of lines and effects, he would have 
produced one of the world's greatest masterpieces. 

Turn now to the "Coronation of Napoleon" 
(page 398), an immense picture with many heads 
by David, not nearly so clever a "painter" as Velas- 
quez, but a much greater composer, even though 
he is foolishly derided by Modernist critics. Notice 
how easily Napoleon dominates the crowd, how 
everything is made subordinate to him. Notice too 
that every face and every glance in the immense 
throng is directed to Napoleon as he crowns Joseph- 
ine. This is exactly what would happen in real life. 
The "painting" in this picture is not nearly as 



brilliant and clever as in Velasquez's picture; but 
how much more truly is the subject expressed than 
in the "Surrender of Breda." As "paint" it is 
inferior to Velasquez's, but as emotion-stirring art 
it is superior, since the painting in the picture is 
adequate for the purpose in view and the composi- 
tion, drawing and expression are fine. 

Since the object of every work of art — Poem, 
Statue or Painting — is to express some dominant 
idea in the most effective manner possible, it follows 
that whatsoever in a work of art helps this domi- 
nance and attraction of the main idea is good, and 
whatsoever hinders that dominating attractive 
power is bad. That is the main and fundamental 
law of all successful composition. 

The Sixth law is: Balance of Masses. This law 
demands that there should be a balance of masses 
throughout a work of art, so that no part of the 
picture or statue or poem or drama be without 
interest. This also for — Repose. 

The Seventh law is: Clearness of Meaning. In 
merely Imitative or Decorative art clearness is 
rarely lacking; but where obscurity is apt to enter 
is in Illustrative and Allegoric, above all in Sym- 
bolic Art. When an artist aims to symbolize some- 
thing and does it in forms and attitudes and group- 
ings so strange and unclear that no one can read 
the Symbol, the whole work becomes meaningless. 
When we talk in Runic rhymes the hearer be- 
comes at first anxious, then bewildered and finally 
exasperated. This is so obvious that it is amazing 
that some modernistic artists, especially in paint- 
ing and sculpture, produce works which are, and 
will ever be, beyond the comprehension of even 
the most cultured people, unless an encyclopaedic 
explanation be tacked on each group or figure. 
And even then the symbolism is not satisfactory 
or even true, to any one but the artist who made 
it — who therefore forever remains misunderstood 
and his work worthy only of the scrap-pile as far 
as the public is concerned. 

As an illustration of my meaning look at the work 
of the early Flemish painter Bosch (Fig. 3, page 
401). What a strange hodgepodge of angels and 
sea animals it is ! At first view it looks like a night- 
mare. But if we have the time to study it we will 
find that it is the "Fall of the Damned." Here the 
condemned sinners are first changed into sea mon- 
sters and then chased about by angels and the sub- 
ject, in Bosch's hands, becomes an absurdity. 

Now look at Michelangelo's "Last Judgment" 
(Fig. 4, page 401) where we have practically the 
same idea — the "Fall of the Damned" expressed on 
one side. Notice how orderly the composition is, in 
spite of the number of figures. Notice the attitude 
of horror and despair of the really falling figures 
and, above all, the air of grandeur and tragedy per- 
meating the whole picture. Angelo shows us human 
figures falling into hell, after being rejected by 
Christ. Bosch shows us men changed into fish, 
octopuses, frogs, etc., utterly missing his chance to 
portray the horror in the souls of the damned, and 
so, utterly failing to stir the emotions of fear in the 
breasts of his contemporaries. The significance of 
the story thus becomes so cryptic that, when it is 
finally made out, it no longer emotions us. We see 
here an indication of the infantile state of mind of 
some of the Dutch artists of that epoch, whilst 
Angelo's is a higher intellectual performance and 
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also reflects the high degree of mental culture of 
the Italians of his epoch. Bosch's picture shows a 
coloring which is perhaps charming as a whole, but 
it is bad composition, bad thinking, bad arrange- 
ment and bad drawing. 

Clarity of symbolism is of supreme importance in 
a work of art and is almost entirely the result of 
composition. 

The Eighth law is: Simplicity. Simplicity does 
not mean having few objects in a work of art, but 
it means the exclusion of everything unnecessary 
beyond the adequate expression of the main idea of 
the subject. That obtained, every additional ele- 
ment is a diluting element which weakens the force 
of the expression. For example: If we examine a 
picture of "The Last Supper" by Leonardo, we will 
see the simplicity and power of the whole scene and 
the utter absence of everything not needed to ex- 
press the subject. Then if we look at Tintoretto's 
picture of the same subject we see how he has over- 
crowded it with figures in the background, angels 
in the air, conflicting figures in the foreground, a 
cat climbing into a basket, and different utensils 
scattered about in a helter-skelter fashion. And 
what is taking place? Are they eating? Are they 
disputing? One man seems to be surprised by the 
angel under the ceiling and the other not. The whole 
thing is a jumble of figures and stuff, complex in 
motive and utterly ineffective, as compared with 
Leonardo's picture. 

The Ninth great law is: Proportion. Should a 
man when drawing a human body use a human 
model, and then copy that model exactly? That 
would do if he could always get a perfect model to 
serve his purpose. But where can a man get a model 
to serve his purpose of making a head like the 
Jupiter Otricoli? Evidently to realise a Jupiter or 
a godhead he must depart from Nature by changing 
the proportion of an eye or a nose or a chin or a neck. 
Or, in the case of the lithe, elegant body of Apollo 
or of the really superhuman goddess, the "Venus de 
Milo," he would have to change the length of certain 
parts of the body — make them longer than his model 
would give them, or trim off the hip, or calf, or feet. 

Now how much should an artist be allowed to 



change the proportions of line, mass form, color, etc? 
Evidently to the extent needed to realize and express 
the chief characteristics of the personage or subject 
that he wishes to express and with sufficient force 
to make us feel that thus might Hercules have 
looked; thus Moses might have spoken. But such 
considerations belong entirely to ideal art. On this 
fine sense of the proper proportions in all things, 
depends, finally, all the Style and most of the Beauty 
and expression of any work of art. 

Style, as I said before, is a departure from nature. 
But if any departure from exact nature is overdone, 
it shocks us, and while it may startle us it is not 
beautiful. We admire a Moderate amount of dis- 
proportion, but we do not want an overexaggerated 
dis-proportion. To change proportions without 
shocking us is the secret of all good proportion and 
of all good style. 

The Tenth law is: Harmony. By Harmony the 
entire composition is brought into a happy relation 
of parts — of lines, masses, colors, light and shade- 
so that nothing shocks, however strong or brilliant 
the work may be in color or composition. Every- 
thing is in the right place in tone and in "value." 

These Ten Laws may be called the "Ten Command- 
ments of Composition." As they are followed or 
violated, the result will be great or trivial. The 
more perfectly these ten commandments are fol- 
lowed, the more surely will it result in producing 
that higher charm — repose. 

That is the great secret of the perennial charm 
of nearly all of Raphael's works. Even his "Trans- 
figuration," though all the figures are in motion, is 
full of a serene repose. The result is that though we 
may see it a thousand times, it never tires or annoys 
us. This is also true of the "Sistine Madonna" and 
others I could mention. Of course when we are face 
to face with only charming or amusing or interest- 
ing things, which enter into the class of the pic- 
turesque and the trivial, with which "Modernistic" 
art is mostly concerned, be they glad or sad, comic 
or tragic, genre or historical, merely portraits or 
landscapes in which mere "brush-work" is aimed 
at, then there is neither law nor rule to be mentioned 
or discussed. 

F. W. Ruckstuhl 



TRUE ART 



He does not know Art's highest aim 

Nor can he win the crown of Fame 

Working on canvas or in stone 

Who seeks to please the eye alone. 

The truest, the supremest art 

So charms the eye, so moves the heart 

That, thrilled with joy or touched with woe, 

Feeling's deep fountains overflow. 



II 



Through the palette's all-blending hues 
The painter must his soul infuse 
If he would see in form and face 
His picturing art's consummate grace. 
The sculptor will in vain have wrought 
Who in his marble carves no thought: 
To give a soul to lifeless stone 
He into it must breathe his own. 



in 
True Art is soul made manifest, 
Is Truth in Beauty's garments drest; 
He is the artist great and true 
Who best knows how to blend the two, 
Creating with inspired mood 
In truth's verisimilitude 
Ideal forms, in which we see 
Embodiments of Deity. 

Charles W. Hubner 



